





WHY WAS 


The Daily Paper of the Submarine Branch 


Paramount star Ellen Drew, 
Preston in Paramount’s “ Night 





who co-starred with Robert 
Plane from Chungking.” Don’t 


tell us that Preston was lucky—we always thought night fly- 


ing was 





fascinating. 





the MARIE 
CELESTE 


It is the strangest story of 
the seven seas. And there is 
crime in it. 

On December 13th, 1872, the 
Dei Gratia, a Nova Scotian brig, 
bound from New York to 
Gibraltar, sighted a brigantine, 
adrift and abandoned, about 200 
miles from the Portuguese 
coast. She showed no signs of 
having encountered heavy 
weather. There had not been 
heavy weather. All her sails 
were set, but she was yawing 
about aimlessly. 

Captain. Moreshead, of the 
Dei Gratia,s boarded her. 
Mystery quickly added to 
mystery. The brigantine was 
the Marie Celeste, which had 
left New York early in Novem- 
ber bound for Gibraltar with 
a cargo of 1.700 barrels of 
alcohol and ten people aboard— 
(Captain Briggs, iis wife, his 
three-years-old daughter. a 
mate, a cook, and five seamen. 
Four of the seamen were 
Germans. 


All in order 

The timber and cargo were 
intact. The sea was calm. 
Everything on deck .was in 
order. 

Below, in the forecastle, the 
seamen’s chests were in their 
places, no clothing having been 
taken out in sudden emergency. 





News frae bonnie 


JOTLAND 





by our Scottish 
Correspondent 





= GITTING Waiting Patiently} Glasgow and its scientists and 


for News,” is the theme 
song of two West of Scotland 


soldiers serving in the Middle 
East. 


Lance-corporal George Clark- 
ston, of 684 Glasgow Road, 
Whitegates, Wishaw, and Pri- 
vate Denny M’Ghee, of 28 Lor- 
etto Street, Riddrie, Glasgow, 
wrote the words and the music, 
and sent the song home by air 
mail. The letter passed the 
censor, although it looked like 
a code. 

Somewhere in the desert they 
were listening to a radio broad- 
cast when they had the thrill 
of their lives—and they belong 
to the famous 51st (Highland) 
Division. Their song came over 
the air—and registered a direct 
hit. Neither is a novice at 
song-writing. They have com- 
posed many numbers for the 
Highland Division’s entertain- 
ers, the Balmoral ‘Concert Party. 


x rf x 
BARLINNIE GOVERNOR. 
NJOBODY may be personally 
~* interested—but at the end 
of April Mr. William Finlayson, 
Governor of Barlinnie Prison, 
Glasgow, since 1935, retired on 
pension. He was in the locomo- 
tive department of the High- 
land Railway before he started 
as a warder at Greenock Prison 
in 1902. One of his daughters 
is a member of on Orthopedic 
Corps in the Middle East; his 
son is a_ lieutenant-colonel in 
the R.A.MAC. 


u xu 
GREAT WORK. 
(HE veil of war will have to 


be lifted before the story 
can be told of the part which 


» 





workers are playing in the 
development of radio commu- 
nication and radiolocation. 
Mr. Garro-Jones, M.P., Par- 
liamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of Production, stated 
at a production conference that 
Glasgow's effort along these 
lines is “second to none.” 


xu a a 
UNION FOR HARRIS. 


WEAVING of Harris tweed 
on the island of Lewis, in 
the Hebrides, was stopped for a 





period. Looms are busy again 
following a decision that a 
Harris tweed weavers’ branch 
of the Transport and General 
Workers’ Union is to be created. 








PERFECT FIGHTER. 

ING COMMANDER FIN- 

LAY BOYD, DS.O., D.F.C.| 
and Bar, who hails from East} 
Kilbride, has 22 Nazi planes in 
his bag. Here is his recipe for 
the perfect fighter pilot: 40 per 
cent. luck, 10 per cent. fighting 
ability, 25 per cent. eyesight, 
and 25 per cent. good shooting. 
His constant companion on the 
ground is an Alsatian which 
answers to the name of ‘‘Crash.” 


THE CHIEF. 

acKINNON of MacKinnon, 

(Chief of the Clan of that 
name, has celebrated. his 95th 
birthday. He is the oldest 
cricket Blue and Test cricketer 
alive. In 1879 he went to Aus-| 
tralia with the English team. 
Still able to do a “spot” of 
walking and gardening, he con- 
fessed on his birthday that he 
occasionally lends a hand with 
the housework—but not too 
often ! 

+ 4 u 


HELENSBURGH ACE. 
IEUT. IAN LAUGHLAN 
M’GEOCH, D.S.O., one of 
the ace submariners named by 
the Firs. Lord in the House of 
Comm/*.4s, hails from Helens- 
burgh, on the Clyde estuary. 
His wife is a daughter of Canon 
Hugh Farrie, of Sliema, Malta, 
and“his marriage took place on 
the George Cross Island. 





SAVINGS TARGET. 
\MPLOYEES of Messrs. J. 
Brockhouse and Co., Lid., 
a Clydebank firm, have as their 
war savings target the cost of 
eight tons of bombs and the ex- 
penses of a bomber’s journey to 
unload them over Berlin. 





There were several razors lying 
about, bright and untarnished, 
just as the seamen had left them 
after shaving. Garments which 
had been washed were hanging 
on a line to dry. 

In the cabin wasa harmonium, 
with its cover raised, and on 
the music rack above was a 
sheet of musie. Above the 
harmonium was the_ skipper’s 
watch, on a lamp bracket. 


On the table were a pen, an 
uncorked bottle of ink, and 
next these was an unfinished 
letter which began “ My Dear 
Fanny.” There was a sewing 
machine, with a child’s gar- 
ment still fixed in it. On the 
wall hung a sheathed cutlass. 
When this was unsheathed it 
was noticed that there were 
stains on it that looked like 
blood. Captain Moreshead 
ran his thumb along the blade 
and found that the stains were 
merely rust. 


The ship's log was in a 
drawer. The last entry made 
was dated November 24th. If 
the ship’s company had aban- 
doned her on that date the 
Marie Celeste must have been 
yawing about for three weeks. 
io other ship’s papers were to 


be found. Her only boat, a 
yawl, was missing from the 
davits. 


“Dear Fanny” 


Captain Moreshead of the 
Dei _Gratia had known the 
Marie Celeste and Captain 
Briggs. Moreshead had, indeed, 
been a suitor for the hand of 
Mrs. Briggs before she married 
her husband. The handwriting 
in the letter which was 
addressed to “Dear Fanny” was 
not that of Captain Briggs. It 
was the handwriting of the 
mate, a man who was reputed 
to be a regular bully over his 
crew. 

There was not a single thing 
on board the derelict to account 
for the disappearance of her 
company. There was nothing 
unusual in her gear—except 
one baffling exception. 

From one side of the ship’s 
starboard bow a narrow strip 
of wood had been cut away for 
about eight feet. This strip 
was half an inch thick and one 
and a half inches wide, 

Being satisfied that the Marie 
Celeste was without a living 


soul aboard, Captain Moreshead | p; 


brought her into Gibraltar with 
his own ship. There he handed 
in a report. An inquiry was 
held by the Admiralty, pre- 
sided over by Captain Fitzroy, 
of H.M.S. Minotaur, to which 
was submitted the report made 
to the Board of Trade by Mr. 
S. Flood, Attorney-General at 
the Rock, 


| have ‘examined the 
evidence, which is stil] pre- 
served in London. An exten- 
sive search was carried out 
over a wide area in the hope 
of finding the yawi of the 
Marie Celeste. Not a single 
thing was found—not a 
lifebuoy, plank, or trace of 
the boat herself, not a 
survivor ever turned up to 
tel] the secret, Nothing. The 
sea covers everything, 


It is true that later one or 
two men appeared and gave 
accounts of their “ sufferings,” 
claiming that they were 
members of the ship’s crew. 
Their accounts were printed; 
but every one of them was 
exposed as a fraud. There 
were no survivors. 











By STUART MARTIN 


UNSOLVED CRIMES—No. 2 






Many guesses 


Some years ago a film was 
produced, which was filled with 
drama and purported to be 
based on the mystery. It was 
guesswork. It contained no 
reference to Captain Briggs’s 
little daughter, and, apart from 
Captain Briggs and his wife, 
the names of the characters 
were entirely imaginary. 

Conan Moye, Barry Pain, H. 
A. Vachell, and other writers, 
have had a go at building up 
“explanations.” So has Com- 
mander Campbell, of B.B.C. 
fame. But these attempts have 
been supposititious. Not one 
of them has tried to explain the 
mutilation of the ship’s bows, 
for one thing. 

I can give you the official 
theory, the result of an inquiry 
in New York. It is based on 
two pieces of purely circum- 
stantial evidence which were, 
at first, held to have no bearing 
on the mystery—first, that 
Captain Briggs and his mate 
were both given to boasting of 
how they could swim in their 
clothes; and, second, that the 
skipper had stated, before he 
left.on the trip, that he feared 
his little daughter, being some- 
thing of a tomboy, would give 
him and her mother some 
anxiety, and that he would try 
to fix up something to lessen 
the risk of her falling over- 
board, 


The suggestion is that he 
fitted up a fenced pen in the 
bows for his daughter where 
she could play in fine weather. 

The next theory is that both 
the skipper and the mate, while 
Mrs. Briggs was at her sewing 
machine, decided to have a race 
“all standing ” in their clothes, 
and the ship was hove-to; that 
one of the swimmers (maybe 
both) was, or were, attacked by 
sharks, and in the excitement 
the frail structure in the S, 
on which Mrs. Briggs,.her child 
and the crew were watching, 
gave way, precipitating them 
all in the sea; that the helms- 
man tried to lower the yawl 
ut it was stove in, and he, too, 
fell into the water, and so al} 
perished. 


Plot ruled out 


_I cannot accept this explana- 

tion. Five seamen and a cook 
all guilty of unseamanlike lack 
of precaution! 

Another theory is *that the 
abandonment of the ship was : 
plot between Captain Briggs 
and Captain Moreshead, for the 
sake of the salvage money, and 
that everybody got a share— 
then disappeared to live on 
their fraud. 


I cannot accept this either. 

It does not explain a number 

of points—the fact that the 

yawl and crew were never 
reported as thavine landed 
anywhere; the necessary com. 
plicity of Mrs, Briggs: nor is 
it im accordance with the 
known upright characters of 

Captain Briggs and Captain 

Moreshead. 

Sticking out over all is the 
disappearance of the ship’s 
papers. I cannot give an 
explanation that would be 
















other than conjecture. 
seems certain crime was pre- 
sent—crime of negligence at 


But it 


the best, crime of a deeper, 
terrible hue at the worst. 

A madman could have wiped 
out the company. A criminal 
could have done it; two 
criminals. Ship’s papers don’t 
get lost accidentally. The 
motive of a criminal? Revenge 
On someone. The mate? There 
we are into conjecture. Have 
you another theory? 


SUNDERLAND 
LAD—81 








Mr. Harry Mills 


For sixty years Mr. Harry 
- (Mills has been working at 
his lathe turning out important 


parts of ships’ engines. To- 
day at 81 he is just as keen as 
ever he was; in fact, keener, 
now there’s a war to be won. 

His time-keeping has been an 
example it would be very hard 
to beat, and he still works 
without spectacles, although 
his work needs precision in- 
struments. 

He has been awarded a gold 
watch for his faithful service 
with the firm. The managing 
director says of him: “In all 
the course of my engineering 
experience I have never known 
a man who has been able to 
stick at his job and still turn 
out good work for so many 
years. He is an outstanding 
example, both in industry and 
time-keeping, and an object- 
lesson to many of us in the way 
he comes to his job, sticks in, 
and get down to work at a 
time when the country is in 
great need of the engines we 
turn out.” 

Mr. Mills told us: “My only 
ambition is to live and carry 
on my job* until the work is 
done, which will mean that the 
war has been won. It’s not 
hard keeping good time if you 
are really keen on your job.” 

Mr. Mills had three sons and 
two daughters in the last war, 
and has a grandson fighting in 
this. He has been married for 
57 years, and lives at Stoney 
Lane, Sunderland. 


Britain is proud to have a 
man working for her who can 
keep the wheels turning in in- 
dustry, to build more ships, 
when he has already. been at 
his job for three score years. 
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Solution to Yesterday’s 
Puzzles 





Cutting Into a Square 





For ;s.stoday 


1. What is a “syzygy”? 

2. Who was the George as- 
sociated with Hallelujah? And 
the George of boxing in France? 

3. What is the best speed of 
a homing pigeon ? 

4. What is the weight of a 
standard house-brick ? 

5. Why is a navvy so called? 

6. What are the names of the 
present Poet Laureate and his 
two immediate predecessors ? 

7. How many witches make 
up a “coven”? 

8. How many people in Eng- 


land are named Smith 


9. Was Dick Whittington ever 
Lord Mayor of London ? 








T° save using up land, can the 
bulk of the population be 
persuaded to live in flats, and if 
they could, would this be desir- 
able 2? Some five million houses 
are to be built after the war, 
and if they all have gardens it’s 
going to take up a lot of land. 
How are we going to build our 
new houses without covering 


the country with suburban 
dwellings ? 

Here are the Brains Trust’s 
replies :— 


Commander A. B. Campbell 
“T think it’s highly desirable 
that they should not live in 
flats, but.in their own houses 
and have gardens, because from 
the state of Europe after this 
war we shall have to grow an 
awful lot of food in this coun- 
try for Europe as well as our- 
selves, and I think the gardens 
are a very good idea that you 
don’t get in flats. I don’t see 
why, in building these houses, 


WANGLING 
WORDS_; 


: few words in the 
English language possess no 
rhymes, but poets get over the 
difficulty by cunning. “Window” 
is one such word—can you 
devise a rhyme for it? 








they should necessarily spread 
all over the country. They 
should surely bunch them to- 
gether, and have communal gar- 
dens if you like, but do let them 


grow food.” 
Mrs. M. A. Hamilton: “It’s 
just that communal garden 


that Commander Campbell talks 
of that makes me very anxious 
to persuade people to accept 
the idea of flats. Anyone who 
saw the wonderful working- 
class flats lay-out in Vienna 
and other cities before the war 
realises that you can make a 
disposition of space if you 
gather houses together and 
make a small plot into a gar- 
den which is shared by people. 
“The great thing is that 
people can get more real com- 
fort and you can get a much 
better pattern if people won't 
insist on each having their 
front door flat on the ground. 
1 should have to put in a plea 
for propaganda to persuade 
people that living in a_ fiat 
doesn’t mean sacrificing either 
privacy or a garden.” 
“The Doctor”: “ Before Mrs. 
Hamilton spoke, I rather 


GOOD MORNING 


Follow the BRAINS TR 


Conducted by HOWARD THOMAS 


UST 


whether it is better for every 
house to have a garden or 
whether that was going to mean 
an infringement on the open 
spaces of England. I hadn’t 
any doubt at all that a garden 
was the answer, but Mrs. Hamil- 
ton makes it quite clear that 
you can have a garden and a 
flat. But I don’t think whether 
people live in flats is going to 
be settled by health or gardens 
—it’s going to be settled by 
flats having a restaurant at- 
tached to them—in other words, 
a scarcity of domestic servants.” 

_ Mr. James Laver: “There 
is one point I should like to 
make, and that is that we 
could house a great many 
people in London 
reasonable circumstances if 
we started by demolishing 
some of the dreary places 
which Hitler has half demol- 
ished for us already.” 

Mr. S. F. Rous: “In the big 
towns surely we shall also have 
to find spaces which can be con- 
verted into gardens if you want 
to put people into flats. You 
can only do that, I think, by 









in very} 





demolishing quite a lot of the 





thought that the issue was 





2.—One of these words ismis- 
spelt. Which is it? Recipro- 
eate, Parallelogram, [litterate, 
Effervesce. 

3.—Can you change the word 
PITCH into TENTS, altering 





10. Which English county is 
divided into rapes ? 
11. What is the width of the 


one letter at a time, and making 
a new word at each alteration? 
Change in the same way: WET 


Thames at London Bridge ? me oa PIG into STY; FOUR 

12. In English law, how many| 4—How many words of three 

erimes are punishable by death? |1etters can you make from the 
word P: ? 








The great art to learn 
much is to undertake a little 
at a time. 

Locke. 


A wise man in the com- 
pany of those who are ignor- 


ant has been compared by 

the sages to a beautiful girl 

in the company of blind men. 
Saadi. 


Learning is an_ addition 
beyond nobility of birth. 
Bhavabuti. 








Answers to No. 8 


1.—I HIRE PARSONS, and 
INTO MY ARM. 


2.—Celeriac. 

3.—ELM, , ALL, AIL, 
AIR, FIR, FAR, OAR, OAK. 

HOOK, HOOT, HOST, HIST, 
FIST, FISH. 

WHY, WHO, WOO, WOT, 

COAL, GOAL, GOAD, GOOD, 
FOOD, FORD, LORD, LARD, 
YARD. 
4.—MATE, TIME, MEAT, MUTE, 
TUNE, TINE, PINE, PANE, 


PATE, RATE, etc., etc. 





How to Write Verse—2 


By LOUIS 


HAVING got your subject— 
or, to put it more correctly, 

your subject having “got” you 

—what do you do next? 

You proceed to put it into 
shape. What shape you. choose 
should be to some extent dic- 
tated by the subject itself; e.g., 
the Limerick is an excellent 
form for a joke about beetles in 
the soup, but would not be 
appropriate to a serious treat- 
ment of the Fall of France or 
the death of someone you 
admire. 

You must acquaint yourself 
with the range of traditional 
verse-forms; to do this, do 
not go to the text-books, but 





g0 to the poets themselves—| j999 


to any fairly catholic anthol- 

ogy. ‘ 

I recommend the “Oxford 
Book of Light Verse.” And 
N.B.: Read these works aloud ; 
you must get the movement of 
the verse into your ear. 

There is a popular assump- 


tion, in this country at least, 
that rhyme is the chief charac- 
teristic of verse. This is incor- 
rect. Most of Shakespeare, for 
example, is in “blank” (i.e., 
unrhymed) verse. 


MacNEICE 


A far more important con- 
stituent is rhythm—a more or 
less regular beat, which, when 
controlled according to a defi- 
nite scheme, provides what is 
known as metre. 

Verse can be rhythmical 
without being meérical, but 
metre is the first thing to study. 


Answers to Yesterday’s 


Quiz 


1. (a) Switzerland, (b) 





France, (c) Russia. 


2. From J. H. Logan, of 
Santa Cruz, California, in whose 
garden it first appeared 


3. At Firle Beacon, Sussex, in 


4. One; Cape Cornwall. 


5. Yes, in “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra.” 


6. J. M. W. Turner. 


7. A bridge hand, with noth- 
ing above a nine. 

8. A plant grown fer fodder. 

9. Capt. Marryat. 

10. 1905. A fuller exposition 
was published in 1915. 

11. In 1051, as the guest of 
Edward the Confessor. 

12, Alaska. It was bought by 
the States from Russia in 1867. 





HE direction of the Nautilus 

had not been changed. Allhope 
of returning to the European seas 
must for the present be given up. 
Captain Nemo kept to the south. 
Where was he taking us to? I 
dared not imagine. 

That day the Nautilus crossed a 
singular part of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Every one knows of the 
existence of that great current of 
warm water known under the name 
of the Gulf Stream. After leaving 
the Gulf of Florida it goes towards 
Spitzbergen ; but some time after 
quitting the Gulf of Mexico, about 
the 44th degree of north latitude, 
this current divides into two arms, 
the principal one going towards the 
coasts of Ireland and Norway, 
whilst the second bends southward 
abreast of the Azores; then strik- 
ing against the African shores and 
describing a long oval, it comes 
back towards the Antilles. 

Now this second arm surrounds 
with its circles of warm water that 
portion of the cool, quiet, immov- 
able ocean called the Sargasso Sea. 
A perfect lake in full Atlantic, the 
waters of the great current take no 
less than three years to go round it. 


hel hol 


The Sargasso Sea, — properly 
speaking, covers all the submerged 
part of Atlantis. Certain authors 
have even stated that the numerous 
herbs with which it is strewn are 
torn from the prairies of that 
ancient continent. It is more pro- 
bable, however, that these herbs, 
sea-wrack and fucus, carried away 
from the shores of Europe and 





present-day buildings.” 





America, are brought to this zone 
by the Gulf Stream. 
Such was the region the Nautilus 


From *‘ Good Morning ’’ Museum 


GEORGE’S EVENING OUT—4 


ERE we go, says George. If I catch a bus at the end of 
the road, | shall be there in good time. 


No. 38 








Mustn’t 


keep her waiting. 


(A London street 





Captain Nemo resolved to seek 
the oceanic bottom by a suffi- 
ciently elongated diagonal by 


was now visiting, a veritable|means of his lateral planes, which 
prairie, a thick carpet of sea-wrack,| were inclined at an angle of 46 degs. 
fucus, and tropical berries, so thick} with the water-lines of the Nautilus. 
and compact that the stem of a|/Then the screw was worked at its 
vessel could hardly tear its way|/maximum of speed, and its quad- 


through it. And Captain Nemo, 
not wishing to entangle his screw 
in that herby mass, kept at a depth 
of some yards beneath the surface 
of the waves. 


From that date, for nineteen 
days, from the 23rd of February to 
the 12th of March, the Nautilus, 
keeping in the midst of the Atlantic, 
carried us along at a constant 
speed of one hundred leagues in 
twenty-four hours. Captain Nemo 
evidently intended to accomplish 
his submarine programme, and I 
had no doubt that after doubling 
Cape Horn he meant to go back 
into the South Pacific. 

We had then come nearly 13,000 
leagues since our departure from 
the high seas of the Pacific. Our 
bearings gave us 45° 37’ south lat. 
and 37° 53’ west long. It was the 
spot where Captain Denham, of the 
Herald, ran out 7,000 fathoms of 
line without finding the bottom. 
There, too, Lieutenant Parker, of 
the American frigate Congress, was 
not able to reach the submarine 
depths with a line of 7,600 fathoms. 

Captain Nemo resolved to send 
his Nautilus to the very bottom in 
order to verify these different 


ruple branch beat the water with 
indescribable violence. 





Puzzle of the 12-Pointed Star 





iOTE that in this twelve- 

pointed star the points A 
and M are opposite to F and G. 
Points B and C are opposite H 
and J. Points D and E are 
opposite K and L. 

Take the numbers 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, 20, 22 and 24, 
and place them below the let- 
tered points on the star in such 
manner that the sum of the 
numbers at M. and A equals 
the sum of the numbers placed 
at F and G. The numbers you 





soundings. I prepared to take 
notes of the result. The saloon 
panels were opened, and the 


manoeuvres necessary to reach 





such prodigious depths were begun. 


place at B and C are to equal 
those placed at H and J, and 
the numbers at D and E must 
equal those at K and L. 


scene in 1905). 








NEMO OF THE NAUTILUS 


Under this powerful propulsion 
the hull of the Nautilus vibrated 
like a sonorous wire and sank regu- 
larly under the water. The captain 
and I, in the saloon, followed the 
needle of the manometer that 
rapidly moved. We had soon 
passed the habitable zone where 
most of the fish dwell. Some can 
only live on the surface of seas or 
rivers, whilst others, less numerous, 
inhabit greater depths. Amongst 
these latter I noticed the hexanch, 
a species of sea-hound, furnished 
with six gills; the enormous-eyed 
telescope ; the cuirassed malarmat, 
with grey thorax, black pectorials 
which protected his chest-plate of 
pale red bony plates; and lastly, 
the grenadier, which, living at a 
depth of six hundred fathoms, sup- 
ports a pressure of a hundred and 
twenty atmospheres. 


oe &” 


I looked gt the manometer. The 
instrument indicated a depth of 
3,000 fathoms. Our submersion 
had lasted an hour. The Nautilus, 
gliding on its inclined planes, was 
still sinking. The solitary water 
was admirably transparent and of 
a diaphaneity that nothing could 
depict. An hour later we were at a 
depth of 6,500 fathoms—about 
three leagues and a quarter—and 
still there was no sign of the 
bottom. 

However, at a depth of 7,000 
fathoms I perceived some blackish 
summits rise amidst the waters. 
But these summits might belong to 
mountains as high as the Himala- 
yas or Mont Blanc, higher even, and 
the depth of these abysses remains 
unknown. 





Continued on Page 3, 





MY CLOAK, KARL! —THE 
QUEEN {S COLD!— YouR 


MAJESTY WAS ILL 
To ATTEMPT To 


THE COUNTRY WHEN 


§ | TOOK OVER 
é SEEONTROL! 


ADVISED 
FLEE 
'M AN ENGLISH 
AMBASSADRESS 
AND | WAS JUST 
ENTERING IT! 





/ 4 


WHAT ARE YOU TALKING 
ABOUT ?— I'M NOT YOUR 
QUEEN AND |/M NOT 

LEAVING CORNUCOPIA!— 


W WELL, WELL, 
SO MUCH THE 
WORSE FOR YouR 
MAJ— | MEAN 
EXCELLENCY!— 





—AS QUEEN WE SHOULD mt 
HAVE RESIORED YOU To YouR 
LAWFUL HUSBAND — BUT AS 
AN ENGLISHWOMAN You 

MUST BE SHOT AS A SPY — 
BECAUSE WE HAVE JUST 
















No. 3 


Beelzebub Jones 


AINT NECESSARY 

TUH ELIMINATE 

GUYS WHAT KIN/] 
READ! LG 







CLO'S ON MY VOYAGE UP THE CANALS /— 
EVEN BERT OUGHTA ‘PROVE OF THESE 
=] , BOATMANLIKE SLACKS! 


Popeye 
IHELP/) HELPD ARCA 
Ee 
{9! HELP! 


ae 









~~ 
2 


Ruggles 


V/ WELL, //M 


GOING TO MEET |_NEAN 


STIR HIS PULSE ] HIM NOW-SO 
WELL SEE HOW 
THE POOR SIMP 
REACTS/ 


Aw, PIPE DOWN, | 
UUS' BEEN FIXIN' 
THE SHIR. SHE'S 
HEzp) Hep OKAY NOw 
WO \|( WE ARE READY 


TO TRAVEL 





7 FERG SURE HIT 
| TH' JACKPOT WHEN 
| HE SAYS MOST 

EVERYBODY IS A 


MAYBE IT WON'T!- BUT 


FROM MY DADDY AGAIN 







(GULP!) | RECKON IM GONNA 
BE PRETTY LONELY PARTED 





HONEY, BECAUSE YOUR OLD 
FRIEND MR SHAMAN. HAS 
SENT YOU A LITTLE 
PLAYMATE TO KEEP 

YOU COMPANY — 





INDY ; 
HOURS: HAVE 
PASSED—OUT 


al. 


FEEL LIKE HITTING 


THE HIGH SPOTS TONIGH 


3 FA \ -LETS GET 
é 


NEMO OF THE NAUTILUS 


Continued from Page ‘2. 

The Nautilus sank still lower, in 
spite of the powerful pressure it 
endured. I felt the steel plates 
tremble under the jointures of their 
bolts; its bars bent; its parti- 
tions groaned ; the windows of the 
saloon seemed to curve under the 
pressure of the water. 


Soon the last representatives of 
animal life disappeared, and below 
three leagues the Nautilus passed 
the limits of submarine existence. 
‘We had reached a depth of 8,000 
fathoms—four leagues—and the 
‘sides of the Nautilus then supported 
a pressure of 1,600 atmospheres— 
that is to say, 3,200 lbs. on each 
square centimetre of its surface. 


‘What a situation!” I cried. 
“To traverse these deep regions 
to which man has never reached ! 
Look, captain, look at those magni- 
ficent rocks, those uninhabited 
grottoes, those last receptacles of 
the globe where life is no longer 
possible ! What unknown sites, and 
why must we be forced to keep 
nothing of them but the remem- 
brance?” 

“Should you like to take away 





anything better than the remem- 
brance?”’ asked Captain Nemo. 

“What do you mean?” 

“T mean that nothing is easier 
than to take a photographic view 
of this submarine region ! ” 

I had not time to express the 
surprise that this fresh proposition 
caused me before, at an order from 
Captain Nemo, a camera was 
brought into the saloon. Through 
the wide-opened panels the liquid, 
lighted up by electricity, was dis- 
tributed . with perfect clearness. 
The sun would not have been more 
favourable to an operation of this 
nature. The Nautilus, under the 
propulsion of its screw,’ mastered 
by the inclination of its planes, 
remained motionless. The camera 
was pointed at these sites on the 
oceanic bottom, and in a _ few 
seconds we had obtained an exceed- 
ingly pure negative. 

However, after Captain Nemo 
had terminated his operation, he 
said to me— 

“We must go up again now, 
professor. It would not do to ex- 
pose the Nautilus too long to such 
pressure.” 


“* Go up again ! ” I expostulated. 

“ Hold tight.” 

I had not time to understand 
why the captain gave me this 
caution before I was thrown upon 
the carpet. 

At a signal from the capvain the 
screw had been shipped, the planes 
raised vertically, and the Nautilus, 
carried up like a balloon into the 
air, shot along with stunning 
rapidity. It cut through the water 
with a sonorous vibration. No 
detail was visible. In four minutes 
it had cleared the four leagues 
that separated it from the surface 
of the ocean, and after emerging 
like a flying fish it fell again, 
making the waves rebound to an 
enormous height. 


(Continued to-morrow) 


Stone walls do not a prison 
make, 
Nor iron bars a cage; 
innocent and quiet 


Minds 
take 


That for a heritage. 
Richard Lovelace 
(1618-1658). 








MINUTES. HOURS, DAYS, 
NIGHTS AND WEEKS Rass 


IT SAID ‘THIS WAY . 
TO RAT PORTAGE! 


DARLING LITTLE SCOTTI 
1 SHALL CALL HER“WITCH" 
TO MIND ME OF OLD TIMES., 










=AND, "HOME IS THE SAILOR, HOME FROM 
BLOW ME DOWN), » LTHE SEA 


THA'S IT! 


YOU DO LooK FR 
DFFERENT TONIGHT, 


KINDA FAST/ 





FIGURE THESE OUT 


And now, for a change, can 
you write down the figure 8 
eight times in such a way that 
they total 1,000? 

Here is the answer: 8 + 8 + 
8 + 88 + 888, and this is called 
expressing 1,000 in terms of 8. 

Now try expressing 7 in terms 
of 4, using any mathematical 
sions you like. Here is one of 
fhe simplest ways of doing it, 
out there are many others :— 

4 
4+4-— ‘ equals 7 

It is a curious thing, but while 
all sorts of queer tricks can be 
performed with odd numbers, 
even ones ‘don’t often play up. 

Here, however, is a_ case 
where the number 2 works the 
oracle. Write down the_ first 
nine digits backwards and for- 
wards, twice each way, and 
then add them up plus 2 :— 




























CLUES DOWN. 





‘WELSONS 


COLUMN 


rTOMMyY WALKER, famous Scottish inter- 
national and Heart of Midlothian inside- 
turned  gent.’s 





forward, 
match. i 
The entire Scottish team beaten by Eng- 
land in the Hampden Park international 
that drew a war-time record crowd of 


outfitter—for one 





ing his international career. 
Walker played in 14 peace-time games for 


customary, always kept the jersey as a 
memento. When, this year, the Scottish F.A. 
appealed for the return of old jerseys to help 
relieve the coupon position, Tommy sport- 
ingly surrendered his whole collection. 
Ironically enough, this occasion on which 
all his shirts were displayed was the first for - 
eight years that Tommy himself had not been 
chosen for his country’s side. 
Our guess is that next time the Walker 
wardrobe is on view, the selectors will in- 
sist on Tommy guns & porte of it. 


“ ¢ 
AUBERT BROWN, Charlton Athletic for- 
+4 ward who has been assisting York City 
in war-time Soccer, has achieved a curious 
“double” in this season’s cup-ties. ‘ 
He appeared in two semi-final ties on suc- 
cessive Saturdays—for different teams. 
He helped York into the semi-final of the 
North Cup, and rendered similar service to 
Charlton in the South. 
Unluckily for him, he didn’t get a cup-— 
winner’s medal with either. 
4 4 x x 


GTANLEY LEWIS, from Barnet, 16-year-old 
amateur boxing star of the Langham 





and a half—at places ten miles apart. 

He reached the Central Command Air 
Training Corps finals with a points win at 
Alperton, near Wembley. 

Then he went on into London to take 
part in the North-Western A.B.A. junior 
championships at the Regent Street Poly- 
technic—and won the 9st. 7lb. class with 
two quick knock-outs. 

That’s what we call going to it! 

a” x“ 4 x 
WHEN E. Magner, steeplechase jockey, 
hee ashen ee ereeeie in Decne 1941, 

was feare at his riding days w ‘d. 
His skull was fractured. — ore So 

But Magner, young and fit, made a good 
Now ne is back in, ddl 

ow he is back in the saddle again—as a 

flat-race jockey. The Jockey Club ay: granted 
pee RESRee and he is to ride as a free- 

“And flat-racing is no new experience for 
him. He rode on the flat in eight Continen- 
tal countries before the war. 

x au 4 hi 
SYDNEY KEATLEY, Reading and Maiden- 
head amateur footballer — now pilot- 
officer in the A.F.i—has been awarded 
the D.FJM. for “great keenness and enthu- 
siasm shown in many operational flights as a 
flight-sergeant-gunner.” 
‘After returning unharmed from umpteen 


sorties over enemy territory, Keatley has now 
broken his wrist. 


Playing football... . 
JOHN NELSON. 


t 


| CROSSWORD: CORNER | 


CLUES ACROSS. 

1 Sweet wine. 

6 Pet notions. 

10 Insect. 

11 Flower for 
den edge. 

12 Gradually. 

14 Spelter. 

15 Irish county. 

17 Benefit 


gar- 


18 Documentts. 

21 Peaked hat. — 

23 Blanch. 

25 Flat boat. 

28 Concise. : 

29 A distance. 

32 Composed. _ 

33 Consistent with 
reason. 

34 Vigour. 

35 Profound, 

36 Pincers. 


Solution to Yester- 
day’s Problem, 


123456789 i, Screens. 2, Let Loose. 3, Wading Bird. 
123456789 4, Playing marble. 5, Trifle. 6, Foreign head- A 
987654321 gear. 7, Brisk. 8, Noise. 9, Textile bags. 2 R 
987654321 13, Wrench away. 16, Ox. 18, Shallow vessel. IF IAIGISHOIM IT ITis! 
Plus 2 19, Propounded for solution. 20, Domestic AIRIOIUISIE MEL IOIS!S| 
- trict. 24 Slain 2, Gaury fabric, Zt Cries,  RIMMEE ASTHMA 
po te nak . 2A, e. 2%, Gauzy fabric. 27, Cries. N Al Tipivi 
2222222222 28, Tuform, 30, Adversary, 31, Split 32, Plant FAS TMITRy 


juice. 


105,000, wore jerseys won by Tommy dur- 


his country from 1935 to 1939, and, as was — 


B.C., has just won three contests in an, hour ~ 





Efeyere| r,s SWING TIME 


MY Coywavner 
All communications to be addressed 
to: ** Good Morning,” 

C/o Press Division, 


Admiralty, 
London, S.W. 


Baits eee 


Ste: 


PEGGY 


APART from being a very 
beautiful young lady, 
Peggy, Windmill Theatre 
show-girl, is very talented. 
In her scrapbook are cut- 
tings telling of her rise to the 
London stage. There are also 
certificates she has gained 
in| amateur photographic 
competitions, diplomas from 
swimming clubs, and reports 
of successes in cycle. races. 
Peggy was educated at a 
Convent School, and she 
disappointed the Mother 
Superior by declaring at the 
age of seven that she was 
going to become an actress. 
Everybody tried to dis- 
courage her, they even for- 
bade her to practise dancing. 
But she was quite deter- 
mined and she practised in 
her spare time when no 


one was looking. 


* 


Well—for-evermore—if those kids don’t stop their 
tricks, that ship’s due for a somersault. Maybe we’re 


e @ e 
is sitting’ | er : 
wrong, perhaps they’re only singing sea shanties to 

swing-time. 


*¥ What we call a ‘Secret Session’ 


SHIP’S CAT SIGNS OFF 


«China calling! ”’ 


_—  ———————— 
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